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ORIGINAL. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 


Gentle as the meek-eyed dove, graceful as the lily of 
the valley, pure as the dew drop resting on its leaves, 
was Lilla, the ‘‘ Flower of the forest.” Far from any 
uther dwelling, surrounded by a dense wood, was the cot- 
tage of the old man whom Lilla called “ Father.” He 
was her only companion, with the exception of one faith- 
ful domestic, who had always lived with them, and a boy, 
who worked in the garden, and used to goto the village 
on errands, whenever Mr. Morgan wished to send. 

A strange man washer father, cold and repulsive in his 
manners to all who approached him, absolutely refusing 
to make any acquaintances, and treating the advances of 
such as desired to be friendly toward him, with marked 
disdain. ‘This conduct on the part of Mr. Morgan, soon 
repulsed those who had, at first, attempted to make his 
acquaintance, and they soon ceased from those little acts 
of kindness, which, when the Morgans first took posses- 
sion of the cottage, they had offered to them as strangers. 
Thus the old man had succeeded in preventing all inter- 
course with the families of the neighboring village, and 
lived in the utmost seclusion with his daughter in the 
midst of the forest. No one knew the reason of the deep 
melancholy that oppressed him. No one could pierce 
the mystery which seemed to hang over his past life. Not 
even Lilla, to whom his hard heart softened, and he be- 
came as tender and as gentle as a mother, dared ask him 
any questions upon her early history, or how long her 
mother had been dead. Once, indeed, the child exclaim- 
ed, “Oh! tell me something about my mamma;” but the 
sudden frown called up by this gesture, told how dis- 

agreeable it was to her father, and she never dared to 
repeat it. 

One thing seemed strange to those who had the good 
fortune to obtain a glimpse of Lilla, as she was riding 
with her father in his two horse phaeton, that so l@vely a 
creature as she, should be the daughter, of such a man as 
was Mr. Morgan. Indeed, there were some who doubted 
the story that Lilla was the daughter of the old man, and 
thought that this was merely a pretence to prevent the 
fair young girl from knowing her real parents. Be that 
as it may, Lilla had never known any other parent than 
him whom she now called ‘ father,” and she felt for him 
alla daughter’s affection, while to him Lilla seemed the 
only being in the wide world to love, and he lavished all 
his tenderness upon her alone. 

One sultry afternoon in the month of August, a strang- 
er rode up to the village inn of Woodstock, and dismount- 
ing from his horse, gave the bridle to the groom, and en- 
tered the house. The landlord soon appeared, and the 
stranger demanded ‘‘ the best room in the house, and the 
best supper he could give a hungry traveller.” A pleas- 
ant chamber was shown to the new comer, and while the 

landlord went to order the supper, he threw himself upon 
acouch, and seemed lost in a deep reverie. He was'a 
man of about forty years of age, and there were lines of 
care upon his face, which told that he was no stranger to 
sorrow. But still his was a noble countenance, and his 
broad high forehead, bespoke a lofty intellect, while the 
dark eye beamed with a kind and gentle expression, and 
ever and anon, a smile, beautiful as the light of morning, 
Would illumine his face, at the sound of children’s voices, 
Who were at play beneath his window. 
_ The reverie into which the stranger had fallen, was 
interrupted by the announcement of the servant that his 
supper was ready. Descending to the pleasant parlor, 
Where an inviting meai awaited him, the traveller request- 
ed that the landlord should attend him, as he wished to 
tsk some questions coneerning that neighborhood. Smil- 
ing, and pleasant at being summoned by his guest, Mr. 
ogers, for sothe host was called, entered the room, and 
‘ated himself to answer all the questions which might be 
Proposed to him. 


“ How long have you kept this house, my good friend ?” 
answered his guest. 
** About sixteen years, sir. And avery different place 
itis now from what I found it;” replied the landlord, 
who was fully aware of his own improvement, which he 
considered had made the inn of Woodstock one of the 
best in the country. 
“Has this place grown much since first you came here? 
It seems to be but a small village at the best,” was the 
next question. 
“No sir, but very little. There seems to be a sort of 
blight upon the prosperity of the village. No wonder, 
either, when you think of the sort of peeple in it!” added 
the host, with a knowing look, as if some great secret 
was locked in his breast, which he wished to reveal, if 
only asked to do so. 
“To what do you refer, my friend ?’ asked his guest, 
in so hasty a manner, that the good man seemed rather 
frightened at what he had said. 
“Oh, nothing, sir, except that there are some very 
queer people living in the wood just beyond the village. 
Nobody can get acquainted with them, and the old gen- 
tleman is thought to be no better than he should be. 
However, I say nothing against him, for he has a daught- 
ter, as he calls her, who is so lovely and beautiful, that 
our villagers call her the “* Flower of the Forest.” ; 
Daring this speech of the wortby host, the face of his 
listener had been alternately flushed and pale, as if from 
some fearful excitement. He asked a few hurried ques- 
tions. ‘How long the family had been there? How the 
old man looked? And what was the daughter’s name?” 
And upon learning that it was Lilla, he exclaimed, 
“Thank God! Thank God!” and, without a word of 
explanation to the bewildered landlord, ordered his horse, 
and rode away. 
In a few moments he reached the little cottage, and 
springing from his herse, he entered the room where Lil- 
la was seated with her guitar. : 
‘“My daughter! My blessed child!” he exclaimed, 
and in an instant, the astonished girl was folded in the 
arms of a stranger, and that stranger her father. He 
held her back a moment to gaze into her face, then 
pressed her again to his heart, and kissed her cheek aud 
brow, exclaiming, ‘“‘ How like her mother!” 
At this moment, the old man entered, and saw before 
him his long lost son. The meeting between them I will 
not attempt to describe. The reconciliation was com- 
plete’and the old man could only weep for joy. 

Now indeed the mystery was explained. In early life, 
his son had married a poor girl against his father’s will, 
who was determined never to acknowledge the union. 
He, however, consented to take Lilla, upon the condition 
that she should always live with him, and wishing to sep- 
arate her from her mother, he had come to America, and 
lived as we have described. Since old Mr. Morgan left 
England, his son had lost his wife and three children, and 
heart-broken, had sought everywhere for his daughter. 
Mr. Morgan, had, however, kept his place of residence a 
profound secret, and it was not till the landlord of Wood- 
stock, gave him the unexpected information, that the un- 
happy father could find any trace of his child. 

The cottage in the forest of Woodstock was no longer 
a solitary place, for love and perfect harmony reigned 
there. Old Mr. Morgan wasno longer the morose, gloomy 
man he once was, for he spent his time in doing good to 
those around him, and his son always blessed the day in 
which he discovered Lilla, the ‘ Flower of the Forest,” 
to be his daughier. M, W. D. 








Narrative. 
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MAURICE WILLIAMS ; 


OR, THE PERSEVERING LAD. 


’ 


The subject of my narrative was born in a little village 
not one hundred miles from Boston. 

Mr. Williams, the father of Maurice, was poor, but he 
was a good and just man; and when his son was born, he 
determined to bring him up in the love and service of 
God; and when he could speak the little words which 
his mother taught him to pronounce, he learned to say, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven,’ every night before he 
laid his tittle head on his pillow, and after rising from it 
in the morning. Next he was taught the letters of the 
alphabet, and to read. So careful were his dear parents 
for him, lest he should learn bad language from the low- 
er class of scholars at the public schools, they kept him 
at home, and every day did he bring his little bench from 


and read short stories from a book which his father had 
purchased for him. 

The father of Maurice was a carpenter by trade—he 
had built his own cottage for himself and family. When 
Maurice was 10 years old, his father took him to his place 
of business every day, that he might, while young, form 
habits of industry. He was beloved by all the workmen 
connected with the shop, for his good temper and oblig- 
ing disposition. The fact was, he did everything to 
oblige the men in the shop that he could, and in the 
best manner. When an errand was needed to be done, 
Maurice was always ready to run and do it. Thus was 
Maurice the favorite ofall who knew him; when a fatal 
accident darkened all his hopes. 

Mr. Williams had contracted with a gentleman for the 
building and erection of anew house. Shortly afier its 
commencement, he was walking in the lower part of it, 
when a large beam, not carefully supported above, receiv- 
ed a jolt from one of the workmen, and fell, striking Mr. 
Williams in its fall. He was taken up perfectly insensible 
and conveyed to his home, nearly dead. Poor Maurice 
knew not what to do. He prayed that his father might 
recover; but it pleased God to take him from this world 
of pain and suffering, to a brighter and a peaceful home 
above. Shortly afier, his mother, worn down by grief at 
the death of her husband, became sick beyond recovery. 
Before her death, Maurice sat by her bedside, and by 
her direction wrote a letter-—for she was too ill to write 
herself—to a wealthy relation respecting Maurice. 

The little cottage was sold to pay the expenses of sick- 
ness, and other debts, after the death of Mrs. Williams ; 
and poor Maurice, with a sad heart, started for his new 
home, with his wealthy relations. Late at night he reach- 
ed the place. He was taken tothe kitchen to eat his sup- 
per by the fire; and after finishing his repast, the rich 
man told him what he was to do, and what would be ex- 
pected ofhim. He was to rise early in the morning, and 
black the boots and shoes for the family, to wait and tend 
on the table, and run on errands. Poor Maurice never- 
theless, was thankful that he had a home, though a poor 
one. Abused by his young relations, and scolded by 
the maids, he would retire to the barn, and there remain 
weeping until recalled to do some little business about 
the house. At last, the gentleman took the notion into 
his head, that Maurice was too much trouble and expense 
to him; he resolved to keep him no longer, and finally 
engaged a place for him at a grocery store, as an errand 
boy. ; 

When evening came, the gentleman told Maurice where 
he was henceforth to be employed, what would be the 
business of the day, and where he was to sleep. Maurice 
inquired what was to be done with the money thus earn- 
ed by his little services. He was told ‘ that in respect to 
payment, he need not be troubled, as it was trouble 
enough to keep him, without paying him.’ Maurice went 
out, thinking of the happy moments which he had enjoyed 
before the death of his dear father and mother, but bore 
it all very patiently. ‘The next day he went to the grocery 
to attend to his uew business. 

-Often could Maurice be seen in the street, bearing fir- 
kins and parcels much too large for him to lift with ease. 
True, the burdens which Maurice carried, were too large 
for a boy of his age ; still, he never complained to any 
one, but seeing Providence had so directed him, he resolv- 
edtodo his duty. Atone time, on the point of complain- 
ing, while going through the streets with a heavy pack- 
age, he met a poor beggar child who asked for a few cop- 


‘pers with which to buy bread. He gave him the only 


three pennies he had, and putting away all thoughts of 
complaint, he said to himself, ‘ Why should I complain ? 
Thanks to Providence [ am not a beggar in the public 
streets, without friends or a home. He was in the habit 
of saying to himself when tired out and about to give 
up, ‘ Perseverantia vincit omnia,’—a Latin motto, which 
the clergyman of the place had taught him when a very 
little boy, and told him its sense, which is, ‘ Perseverance 
conquers all things.’ 

Among the regular customers of this grocer, was a 
good-hearted old man by the name of Mr. Roberts. This 
old man, who was a great lover of young folks, often no- 
ticed Maurice at his house with groceries from his master. 
He found on inquiry, that he was the favorite of all in his 
kitchen, who knew him. Every day he became more 
and more interested in him, and finally called upon the 
grocer, to inquire who he was, and whence he came. 
The grocer referred him to the gentleman from whom he 
had obtained Maurice; to whom he immediately went, 
and learned the whole history of the boy. Mr. Roberts 
determined to get Maurice for himself, and adopt him for 
his own son; but knew not how to do so. At.last he 











its corner inthe kitchen, and sit by his mother’s side, 


made another call on the gentleman to whom Maurice 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















had been entrusted, and obtained permission to take him, 
provided he should get the consent of the grocer and Mau- 
rice. ‘This was easily done, especially with Maurice, 
who was glad to go from the grocery store to a place 
where he could be more quiet. Here, at Mr. Roberts’ 
house, he found a new home indeed. Instead of black- 
ing boots and shoes for the family, he was sent to school. 
So far, his education had been neglected. Since he left 
his own native land, he had not been taught nor cared 
for. 

Mr. Roberts was an old man, and had but one son, who 
was married, lived in another part of the city, and was a 
merchant of the highest character. 

Maurice attended school, until he was 17 years of age, 
when he entered college. There, after four years of hard 
study, he graduated, and, returned to his home. Here 
he entered the store of the younger Mr. Roberts. Short- 
ly after, he married a daughter of a wealthy merchant of 
the city; and having began in business for himself, he 
soon rose as high in character as any other merchant. 
His motto was, ‘ Hope on, hope ever.’ Inthe commence- 
ment of the narrative, we see him a happy boy, enjoying 
every moment, and improving histime. Next we see him 
an orphan, a servant in a gentleman’s house. Thirdly, 
he is anerrand boy in a grocery; and lastly, the adopt- 
ed son of a gentleman,—having received a good educa- 
tiog, prospering in business, and a merchant of the first 
standing. : 

Young friends, when you feel discouraged in anything 
you undertake, remember the story of Maurice Williams, 
or the persevering lad. [ Watchman and Reflector. 
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ORIGINAL, 


REV. JOHN WILSON, 
the First Mimister in Boston. 

John Wilson was born at Windsor, in England, in 1588. 
His father was a minister in the Church of England, and 
his mother was a niece of Dr. Grindall, the archbishop of 
Canterbury. He spent four years instudy at Eaton Col- 
lege,-and then went to the University of Cambridge, where 
he obtained a fellowship. He became a Puritan, and was 
in consequence, compelled by the Bishop of Lincoln, to 
resign his fellowship and leave the University. 

Upon this he was sentto London to study law. He 
remained there three years. It does not appear that he 
ever entered upon the profession of the law. He entered 
the ministry and settled in Sudbury, where he was a near 
neighbor to Mr. Winthrop at Groton. After preaching 
there for a time, he was suspended and silenced by the 
Bishop of Norwich. Do you ask why he was silenced? 
Had he been guilty of any crime? Was he not a good 
man? Did he not preach the gospel faithfully? He was 
a good man. Governor Winthrop, who knew him inti- 
mately, says, ‘‘ he was a very holy, upright man, and for 
faith and love, inferior to none in the country, and most 
dear to all men.” He was silenced because he would not 
conform to the rites and ceremonies which he regarded as 
borrowed from the Romish apostacy—because he would 
take the Bible as his only rule of faith and practice—be- 
cause he would not teach for doctrines, the command- 
ments of men. 

By the interposition of the Earl of Warwick in his be- 
half, he was again permitted to exercise his ministry, but 
to escape further persecution, and to promote the king- 
dom of Christ in the new world, he embarked, with some 
of his neighbors, in Winthrop’s fleet. He was then forty 
two years of age. This fleet of four ships which set sail 
in April, 1630, arrived in June and July. They found 
the condition of those who had been over the year before 
and had settled at Salem, to be a sad one. Nearly one 
hundred had died during the winter, and many of the 
survivors were weak and sick. 

Winthrop and his company not liking Salem ‘‘ for the 
capital town,” they went to Charlestown. Two years 
before, that is, in 1628, Ralph Sprague with his two 
brothers and three or four others were permitted by Gov. 
Endicott to take possession of the Jand on which Charles- 
town now stands. They found there, Thomas Walford. 
These were the first settlers of Charlestown. In 1629, a 
Mr. Graves came over with a party in the service ofthe 

company, and commenced building a large house for those 





emigrants who were shortly to follow them. 

Charlestown was, therefore, begun when Winthrop and 
‘his company arrived. 

The Church was formed, and John Wilson was cho- 
sen teacher. ‘‘ Weused imposition of hands,” says Win- 
throp, ‘‘ but with this protestation by all, that it was 
only asa sign of election and conformation, not of any 
intent that Mr. Wilson should renounce his ministry he 
received in England.” 

The great house, above noticed, was used as a place of 
worship till 1636, when a new meeting-huuse was built. 
It was then used asa tavern. In 1711, it was called the 
great Tavern. It probably stood till the town was burnt 
by the British in 1775. 

In the autumn of the year, Gov. Winthrop, Mr. Wilson 
and the greater part of the people removed across the 
river, and laid the foundations of Boston. Atthat time of 
their removal there, William Blackstone ‘‘ was dwelling 
alone at a place called by the Indians, Shawmut, where 
he only had a cottage.” The site of his cottage was op- 
posite the present State Prison. As the colonists suffer- 
ed from the want of fresh water in Charlestown, Blackstone 


informed the Governor “ of an excellent spring,” on his 
side the river, “‘ withal inviting him and soliciting him 
thither.” 

When a part of the church were dismissed to form a 
separate church in Charlestown, Mr. Wilson became the 
pastor of the church in Boston. The following year, Mr. 
Cotton was chosen teacher to the Church in Boston. 

When Mr. Wilson came to New England, his wife was 
unwilling to come with him—so he left her at home. 
He had to cross the ocean twice for her, before he could 
induce her to go with him to Boston. The wife of Gov. 
Winthrop in a letter to her son, dated in June 1631, says, 
‘*Mr. Wilson is now in London. He cannot yet persuade 
his wife to go, for all he hath taken this pains to come and 
fetch her. I marvel what metal she is made of.” He 
served the church most faithfully for more than thirty- 
five years. He was a warm-hearted, self-sacrificing, fear- 
less man. His kindness was not confined to the people 
of his charge. The Indians shared largely in it. When 
John Saggamore, the Indian, lay sick of the small pox, 
Wilson visited him, and when he died, took home one of 
his children to bring up in the fear of the Lord. 

On one occasion, there was a general muster of sol- 
diers, which called together a great multitude. A gen- 
tleman present, said to another, ‘‘ Here are a great many 
people, and there are not seven of them all, but what 
love Mr. Wilson.” 

The gentleman replied, “ Sir, I will tell you as good a 
thing as that; here are a great many people, and there is 
not so much as one of them all but Mr. Wilson loves 
him. 

A celebrated minister in England, said, ‘That if he 
might have his option of the best condition which he could 
purpose to himself, on this side heaven, it would be, that 
he might be the teacher of a Congregational Church, 
whereof Mr. Wilson should be the pastor.” The Rev. 
Mr. Shephard, said, “ Methinks I hear an apostle when 
I hear this man.” 

Many interesting anecdotes are recorded respecting 
him. A man once met him when away from home, and 
said, “ Sir, | have bad news for you; while you have 
been gone, your house has been burned.” 

** Blessed be God,” was his answer, ‘‘ he has burned 
this house, because he intends to give me a better one.” 
A better house was soon furnished him. 

There was a young man very dutiful.to his aged and 
sick mother--trying to promote her comfort in every pos- 
sible way. Respecting him Mr. Wilson said, ‘I charge 
you, take notice of what I say: God will certainly bless 
that youngman: John Hall shall grow rich, and live to 
do God good service in his generation.” He did be- 
come very rich, and was at the time of his death, an hon- 
ored magistrate of the colony. 

Once in passing over a ferry, there was a young man 
in the boat who was very undutiful to his aged father. 
Mr. Wilson said to him, “ young man I advise you to re- 
pent of your undatiful carriage towards your father; I 
expect else to hear that God has cut you off, before a 
twelve-month come to an end.” It came to pass that 
soon afier, the young man was captured, and cut to pieces 
by the Pequod Indians. 

In his last sickness, he took a solemn farewell of the 
ministers who had come to Boston at the yearly election 
for the government of the colony. Soon afterward he 
said, “I shall e’er Jong be with my old friends.” Just 
before his death, he made a most affectionate prayer. He 
quickly fell asleep, Aug. 7, 1667, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. a. A. 











Religion. 





THE POST-BOY. 


Do you know, my little reader, what a post-boy is? 
Well, I will tell you. It is a boy who carries a mail, con- 
taining letters and papers, on horseback, from village to 
village, in parts of the country too poor and thinly settled 
to have mail-coaches, rail-cars or steamboats. Generally 
these little mails are carried over the same route once a 
week. Some of these routes are a kind of circut, of 150 
or 200 miles. There are two reasons why boys, and not 
men are employed in this service ; one is, they are light- 
er and easier for the horse to carry; the other is, they 
can be hired cheaper. 

A good many years ago, I knew a little boy who was 
employed as a post-boy. His father died when he was 
quite young, leaving his mother, with several children, 
very poor. His mother was a pious woman, who taught 
her children to fear God, and keep his commandments. 
This little boy read the Bible, and prayed to God. One 
day he met with this beautiful verse in the 3d chapter of 
Jeremiah: “ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Father, thou art the guide of my youth?” The Holy 
Spirit caused it to sink deeply into his heart, and it often 
came up among his other thoughts. 

While yet a little boy, he left his mother’s home to 
seek employment in a village some miles distant, where he 
was thrown into very wicked company. ‘The man who 
employed him did not fear God, nor pray in his family, 
nor give them any religious instruction. His young 
companions were wicked—they were profane, disregard- 
ed the Sabbath, and often did mischief by way of amuse- 
ment. Sometimes this little boy would join them in their 
wicked practices, for he was fond of sport. But he could 


not forget his mother’s instructions; and God would lead 











him to repentance by bringing these words to his mind, 





“‘ My Father, thou art the guide of my youth.” He felt 
the great danger he was in of being ruined by bad com- 
panions. The thought made a deep impression on his 
mind. With his hands clasped in fervent prayer, and his 
eyes lifted up to heaven, he exclaimed, “ My Father 
thou art the guide of my youth”—and thus solemnly put 
himself under the guidance of his heavenly Father. He 
took God at his word, and God took him at his. It was 
a blessed covenant. 

Soon after he went to the village, he was employed in 
carrying the mail through a thinly settled part of the 
country, over a route of near 200 miles. Here he was ex- 
posed to still greater temptations. He was obliged to 
witness vice in its worst forms, such as drinking, swear- 
ing, gambling, quarrelling, in some of the public houses 
in which he stayed over night. Still he was preserved. 
In the midst of these temptations at home and abroad, his 
heavenly Father guided him in safety, by filling his heart 
with love, and gratitude, and child-like faith. Often, 
while riding along the loriesome road, his soul would be 
filled with the ‘‘ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.” He carried in his pocket a little hymn-book, 
which was very precious to him. Many of the hymns he 
committed to memory on horse-back. Ofien in fervent 
gratitude, he would exclaim, ‘My Father, thou art the 
guide of my youth ;” for he felt that it was only the grace 
of God that had preserved him amid so many temptations. 
The Lord often let him feel how soon he would go astray, 
if left to himself. With deep emotion, he would quote 
this beautiful stanza : 


OQ, to grace how greata debtor, 
Daily, I’m constrained to be; 

Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 
Bind my wandering soul to thee. 


Thus was this poor youth preserved during three 
years that he was employed as a post-boy. He was 
a monument of divine grace. God had enabled him to 
put himself under his guidance and direction. My dear 
young readers, will you not dolikewise? Take the sweet 
words which God has given you. Can you turn a deaf 
ear to such language as he addresses to you in this verse: 
“Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth?” Think of it. The 
infinite God pleading with children to put themselves 
under his care and direction. O, how good he is! 

Many years have passed since the time of which I have 
been speaking. That boy is yet living, a monument of 
God’s faithfulness and grace. Old age is creeping upon 
him, but still he loves the Saviour; and, like his Saviour, 
he loves little children. He often recalls to mind the 
sweet hours of his wandering boyhood, and blesses the 
Guide of his youth. He knows, and is pleased, that this 
has been written for the benefit of the thousands of chil- 
dren who read the Messenger. [Am. Messenger. 








Nursery. 








LITTLE HENRY. 


There is a little boy, named Henry, about whom I have 
something to say. He lives with his father and mother 
and his sister Caroline, in a pleasant town, more than a 
hundred miles from the city. Their house is at the foot 
of a high hill; and Henry sometimes likes to look through 
the window, and to watch the people moving up and 
down the long hilly street. Sometimes he wants to look 
through the window when he ought to be minding his 
bookg but then his mother tells him that there is a time 
to learn and a time to play, and that each must be done 
in its proper season.- 

If little Henry should live six months longer, he will 
be five years old. I say, if he should live; for,no one 
can be sure of living another month—no, not for a day, 
nor even for a single hour! God who gave us life, can 
take our life away whenever he pleases; and sometimes, 
little children die very young. ‘Then, if they belong to 
Jesus, he calls their souls to heaven—that bright and hap- 
py place, where the angels are ever singing praises before 
the throne of God! 

Henry has just begun to go to school. You would 
laugh if you could see him in his cap and fittle cloak, with 
his satchel on his arm. His sister takes him by the hand 
and leads him to school every morning at nine o'clock. 
Caroline is much older than Henry. She is so very kind 
to him, that he ought to love her dearly in return; he 
ought to show that he is grateful, by doing for her any 
service in his power. Perhaps you may think thata little 
boy like Henry, is not able to help any body; but this is 
quite a mistake. He can run to bring a book that Caro- 
line has left up stairs; or he can carry her work-basket 
from one room to the other ; or pick up a ball of cotton 
which has rolled under the sofa. If you suppose that chil- 
dren cannot be of use, I advise you to make the trial with- 
out delay. Put down your book for a moment, look round 
the room, and think if you cannot do some little act of 
kindness and good nature. Perhaps the baby has dropp- 
ed a plaything, or your mother might wish you to bring 
the footstool, or grandfather has missed his glasses, which 
are lying upon the table by your side. If you wish to 
be useful, it will be strange indeed if you do not find out 
the way. . 

You will be sorry to hear that Henry is sometimes very 
naughty. He is a self-willed child. I mean that hes 
bent upon havjng’ his own way, and ofien refuses todo as 
he is bidden. I cannot tell you how many times this self- 





will has brought disgrace and trouble upon him, It is® 
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fault that must be cured; and his parents never fail to 
punish him whenever it appears. Not long ago, he was 
put to stand in the corner, because he would not repeat a 
hymn that his mother had taught him ; and, as he showed 
no signs of sorrow or amendment when reproved, but 
spoke in a very improper manner, it was thought needful 
that he should be sent to bed two hours before his usual 
time. The next morning he took Caroline’s advice, and 
humbly asked his mother’s forgiveness; when she told 
him about the danger of giving way to sin, and taught 
him a little prayer for pardon and grace, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. 

It often happens on a Sunday afternoon, that Henry and 
his mother are at home alone, while all the rest are gone 
to the house of God. At such times little Henry is very 
happy. His mother takes him upon her knee, and reads 
achapter to him, which tells of the great love of the Lord 
Jesus Christ towards poor guilty sinners. When she 
comes to any thing which he does not understand, Henry 
asks her to stop and explain it to him. 

Henry has an uncle and aunt who live in a pretty 
house, about a mile from the town. It is called the Cot- 
tage. A pleasant place it is in summer-time, with the 
large garden and the rustic seats on the lawn, and the 
row of bee-hives down beyond the arbour. In-doors there 
is a handsome gray parrot, which knows Henry, and calls 
out hisname very often when he is not there. There is 
also a tame canary bird, which will hop out of his cage: 
and fly about the room; and there is the little dog Frisk, a 
capital playfellow, and very fond of Henry,—which you 
will not wonder at when [ tell you that Henry is kind 
and gentle to every living thing. 

The last time that Henry went to the cottage with his 
mother, they met his uncle on the grey horse, taking his 
morning ride. As he had been a good boy, his uncle 
said he would give him a treat; so he lifted him upon the 
horse, and away they trotted down the lane, and past the 
old barn at the corner of the field, until they came to 
the mile-stone on the turnpike road. They then turned 
back, and the good gray horse soun brought the little 
boy safe to his mother again. You would have been 
pleased to see Henry mounted before his uncle, and taking 
hold of the bridle, while with the other hand he patted 
the horse’s neck, and bade him go faster, for he was not 
at-all afraid. [Am. S. S. U. Tract. 








‘ Sabbath School. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


The Dayspring for February, 1848, contained an in- 
teresting account of a missionary society in the Sabbath 
School at Rockville, Connecticut, which had then been 
in operation a little more than one year. Perhaps the 
children who are endeavoring to do something for the 
heathen, will be glad to hear what this society has been 
doing for the last twelve months. An eye witness has 
written as follows :— 

“The second anniversary of this association occurred 
on Sabbath evening, October 15. At an early hour, the 
large church of the village was literally filled to overflow- 
ing, the children being in the gallery, and the adults in 
the body of the house below. Very neat printed schemes 
of the exercises had been prepared, and circulated through 
the house. 

“ After a prayer by the pastor, a hymn was sung en- 
tirely by the children, with the aid of the organ. The 
treasurer’s report followed, showing the amount of the 
contributions for the year to have been &ifty dollars. Next 
came the report of the Executive Committee, which was 
read by the President. A very interesting letter from Mr. 
H. M. Scudder, missionary at Madras, was then read by 
the Vice-president. 

* A committee of the boys, was now appointed by the 
president to go out and prepare a list of officers for the 
ensuing year; and while they were absent, the children 
sung another hymn., On the return of the committee of 
nomination, the officers were chosen, the children all sig- 
nifying their wishes by a hearty ‘ aye.’ 

“‘ Next in order, was the reading of some twenty-five 
resolutions prepared by the children, one of the most in- 
teresting exercises of the meeting. The following will 
serve as a specimen of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That I will do all I can for the poor heathen. 

Resolved, That I will endeavor to deny myself for the 
sake of the poor heathen. , 

Resolved, 'That resolutions without action are vain and 
useless; and I should be careful to perform what I promise. 

Resolved, That we find it very pleasant to devote our 
pennies to the cause of missions. 

Resolved, That I will earn and lay up one dollar a 
year for the poor heathen children. 

Resolved, That I pity and love the heathen children, 
and hope my parents will train me up to be a missionary. 

Resolved, that if Gud spare my life, I will go and teach 
the heathen. 

“These resolutions were all passed by a unanimous 
and hearty vote of the children. Addresses were then 
made by the pastor, and Rev. Mr. Cowles; after which 
some beautiful hymns were sung by the children. The 
whole congregation then united in singing Bishop He- 
ber’s Missionary Hymn. 

“Tneed not make any comments on this interesting 
anniversary. Oh that there were such an association in 
every congregation throughout the land!’ Then would 
Sabbath Schools be more loved and more useful than ever. 








Benevolence. 








BOYS AND GIRLS MAY BE MISSIONARIES. 


Many years ago, two boys, about six or eight years of 
age, were walking together in a field near the village 
where they dwelt. Their names were James Brooks and 
Adam Clarke; and happening to live near each other, 
rand to attend the same school, they became strongly at- 
tached to one another. Having walked across the field, 
they sat down on a bank where no one heard them, en- 
tered into serious conversation, and both became deeply 
affected. 

Young Brooks said to his companion, ‘‘O, Addy, Ad- 
dy, what a dreadful thing is eternity! and O, how dread- 


and ever!” 


They shed many tears, and promised to each other, be- 
fore God, to amend their ways. 

We cannot tell our young friends about the future life 
of James Brooks; but Adam Clarke lived to become an 
eminent and learned minister of Christ, and a most earn- 
est friend of the missionary cause, wrote a Commentary 
on the Old and New Testaments, with many other works, 
and died not many years ago, ‘ rejoicisg in the hope of 
the glory of God.” 


leaving the field where this conversation with his young 
friend took place, he went home, and told the whole to 
his mother with a full heart. She was surprised and af- 
fected, and prayed earnestly for her child. 
after, he could say, ‘‘the impression, though it grew 
faint, did not wear away. It was laid deep in the con- 
sideration of eternity, and of my accountableness to God, 
for my conduct, and of the absolute necessity of enjoy- 
ing his favor, that I might never taste the bitter pains of 
eternal death.” 


need to go far, in order to become missionaries. They 
need only to go to their companions, and speak seriously 
to them about the things of eternity. If the children, for 
whose benefit this is prepared, could all be induced to 
follow the example of little James Brooks, how happy 
would be the result! We should then be able to count 
on the labors of fifty thousand juvenile home missiona- 
ries in our Church; and the next generation would be 
able to speak froma happier experience than we, of “ times 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” —S. S. Adv. 


Morality. 
THE FORSAKEN NOVEL. 


Jane had grown up under the care of a pious father, 
and other Christian friends, for her mother was dead. 
While young, she had fallen into the dangerous practice 
of novel reading. This she had carried on for years, 
whenever she could escape the chiding presence of her 
friends, until the astonishing number of novels she had 
read, was equalled only by the avidity with which she de- 
voured everything of that soft that she could possibly pro- 
cure. 

Ju the providence of God, a Christian minister had oc- 














in that kind, intelligent, and pious family, in which 
every possible attention and kindness were paid to him. 

The singular character of Jane’s mind, soon attracted 
his attention, for it seemed to be “a noble pile in ru- 
ins.” 
so long submerged in the muddy waters of fiction, that a 
stranger would be very likely to consider her void of 
common sense. 

Never did the specious illusion arising from novel 
reading appear so horrible in its wasting and ruin upon 
mind, as in the case of the wreck of a young lady. Some 
of the family were quite ready to expose to the stranger 
this habit of Jane, evidently hoping that by some means 
he might persuade her to abandon it. ‘he first and 
every succeeding opportunity were faithfully and anxious- 
ly improved by argument, and persuasion to induce her 
to abandon her folly. At times, she seemed aroused to a 
sense of her situation and dismal prospects, but as soon 
as reform was urged, the shades of despair seemed to 
gather upon her countenance; for she felt herself a per- 
fect victim of the charmer. She feared to make a prom- 
ise utterly to abandon her practice, lest she should not 
fulfil it. Her word she regarded as sacred, for an early 
moral impression may often be seen in its dilapidated and 
fragmentary form, long after the work of destruction 
has been going on in the soul. 

The stranger was about to take his leave of this kind 
family, never again to share its hospitalities or join in its 
devotions; for their homes were hundreds of miles re- 
mote. Jane had given no signs of a thorough reformation. 
Asa dernier resort, the stranger resolved on one effort 
more; when, if unsuccessful, the hopeless undertaking 
was to be given up. On the condition she would sol- 
emnly promise never to read another novel, he proposed 
to present her with his beautiful pocket Bible, ever to re- 
mind her of her promise, and to assist her in the fulfil- 
ment of it. But in the event she should decline the offer, 
he should present it to some other member of the family, 
ever after to keep her in memory of the faithful admoni- 
tion she had received, and of the folly of her incorrigible 
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heart. Jane now began to look sad. The subject assum- 
ed a new and more serious aspect. She cast a wild and 
anxious look about the room upon the family present, 
who were waiting prayerfully for her decision. Her in- 
quiring look seemed to ask, what shall Ido? Buttosnch 
question she could readily anticipate the reply. A pious aunt, 
noticing the excitement of her mind, just then said, “what 
would your dear mother tell you, Jane?” This question at 
this critical moment, was “‘ fitly spoken.” Her countenance 
changed, and as she turned her face aside, a tear gather- 
edin her eye. A mighty struggle between the Spirit of 
God, and an inveterate habit, was going on in her heart 
at that moment, and her mind, though long lost in the 
senseless romance, seemed to catch one distant glimpse of 
trath, virtue and religion; and in a moment, she trium- 
phantly replied, “‘ I’l/take the book.” A joyful expression 
spread itself over the whole circle. Gladness beamed in 
every face. In a few moments, the stranger and the fam- 
ily, in the midst of joyful, yet painful emotions, uttered 
the sad “‘ farewell." O God of truth, help Jane to keep 
her promise ; and rescue, as from the mouth of an open- 
ing grave, the thousands who, like her, have yielded them- 
selves to a current which leads through a moral sepulchre 
toa dark and portentous world, not of fiction, but of sober 
and dreadful realities. [Mother’s Assistant. 











Parental. 
RAPID PROGRESS. 


The mother of the Wesleys, was doubtless a great wo- 
man. Her mode and success in the early education of 
her children may be interesting to parents. Speaking of 
them she says: 

‘* None of them were taught to read till five years old, 
except Kezzy, in whose care I was overruled; and she 
was more years in learning than many of the rest had 
been months. The way of teaching was this: The day 
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every one’s work appointed them, and a charge given, 
that none should come into the room from‘9 till 12, or 
from 2 till 5, which you know were our school hours. One 
day was allowed the child, wherein to learn its letters ; 
and each of them did in that time, know all its letters, 
great and small, except Molly and Nancy, who were a day 
and a half beforethey knew them perfectly; for which I 
then thought them dull; but since, I have observed how 
long many children are in learning the horn book, I have 
changed my opinion. The reason why I thought them so 
then, was, because the rest learned so readily; and your 
brother Samuel, who was the first child I ever taught, 
learned the alphabet in a few hours. He was 5 years old 
on the 10th of February; the next day he began to learn, 
and as soon as he knew the letters, began at the first 
chapter of Genesis. He was taught tospell the first verse, 
then to read it over, till he could read it off hand, without 
any hesitation. So on the second, till he took ten verses, 
for a lesson, which he quickly did. Easter fell low that 
year, and by Whitsuntide, he could read achapter very 
well; for he read continually, and had such a prodigious 
memory, that I cannot remember ever to have told him 
the same word twice. What was yet stranger, any word 
that he had learnt in his lesson, he knew whereever he 
saw it, either in his Bible, or any other book, by which 
means he learnt very soon toread an English author well. 

“The same method was observed with them all. As 
soon as they knew the letters, they were put first to spell 
and read one line ; then a verse; never leaving till perfect 
in their lesson, were it shorter or longer. So one or oth- 
er continued reading at school time, without any intermis- 
sion; and before we left school, each child read what he 


{ noon, what they had learnt’that day. 





‘Every one was kept close to his business for the six 
hours of school; and it is almost incredible what a child 
may be taught in a quarter of a year, by a vigorous appli- 
cation, if it had but a tolerable capacity and good health. 
Every one of these, Kezzy excepted, could read better® 
in three months, than most women can as long as they 
live.” 

Remember that children ought not to commence till 
they be five years old. How easy a matter it is, as is 
shown by what this good woman accomplished, to educate 
children at a small cost, if they be only taken at the 
right time, and instructed in the right way. Such a wo- 
man was worthy of being the mother of John Wesley. 
She was the mother of nineteen children. 
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| Natural Gistorp. 








POISONOUS SERPENTS IN PERU. 


Of the poisonous serpents, only a few. kinds are known 
whose bite is attended with very dangerous consequences. 
The Minamaru, or Jergon (Lachesis, Tsch.) is, at most, 
three feet long, with a broad, heart-shaped head, and a 
thick upper lip. It haunts the higher forests, while in 
those lower down his place is filled by his no less fearful 
relative, Flammon (Lachesis rhombeata, Prince Max.) 
which is six or seven feet inlength. These serpents are 
usually seen coiled almost in a circle, the head thrust for- 
ward, and the fierce, treacherous-looking eyes glaring 
around, watching for prey, upon which they pounce with 
the swifiness of an arrow; then coiling themselves up 
again, they look tranquilly on the death-struggle of the 
victim. It would appear that these amphibia have a per- 
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fect consciousness of the dreadful effect of their poisonous 
weapon, for they use it when they are neither attacked 
nor threatened, and they wound not merely animals fit 
for their food, but all that come within theirreach. More 
formidable than the two snakes just described, but happi- 
ly much less common, is the brown, ten-inch long viper. 
It is brown, with two rows of black circular spots. The 
effect of its bite is so rapid, that it kills a strong man in 
two or three minutes. So convinced are the natives of 
its inevitably fatal result, that they never seek any rem- 
edy ; but immediately on receiving the wound, lay them- 
selves down to die. In the Montanas of Pangoa this viper 
abounds more than in any other district, and never with- 
out apprehension do the Cholos undertake their annual 
journey for the cocoa harvest, as they fear to full victims 
to the bite of this viper. The warniug sound of the rat- 
tle enake is seldom heard in the hot Montanas, and never 
in the higher regions. |Dr. Tschudi’s Travels in Peru. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ANECDOTES. 
Translated from the French and Latin by Moliton. 

Gen. Moreau was remarkable for his decision of character. 
An officer in his army having abandoned an important post 
without resistance, excused himself to the General, by saying 
that the post was indefensible. “That word,” said Moreau, “is 
not French.” Perseverance and courage are indispensable in 
difficulty. If Washington had not possessed indomitable energy 
and courage, our country might have been at this hour under 
the dominion of Great Britian, and the War of the Revolution 
looked back to as a petty tumult of by-gone days, Another 
illustration of this, is the anecdote related of a Spartan, who was 
ridiculed for coming to battle with a wooden leg. “My de- 
sign,” answered he “is, to fight, not to fly.” Also, the answer 
of Leonidas, king of Lacedemon, to the letter of Xerxes, request- 
ing him to surrender his cities, “Come and take them,” said 
the courageous Spartan. 7 

True nobility of mind, disdains to indulge the debasing pas- 
sion of revenge. Henry 1V. of France was advised to treat 
with severity, an individual who had insulted him, “ The satis- 
faction of vengeance is momentary,” said this generous prince, 
“ but that of kindness is eternal.” 

Some imagine that their memory may be better perpetuated 
by great nonuments or tombs, but true merit alone can entitle 
any person to immortality. Agesilas, king of Lacedemon be- 
fore his death requested that no statutes or portraits of himself 
should be made. “ For,” said he, “if 1 have done any great 
deeds, they will be monuments of my glory, but if have done 
nothing remarkable, statutes und portraits will not render my 
memory illustrious.” 

A certain woman being condemned to death by Phillip, king 
of Macedon, while he was intoxicated, she cried out, “I appeal 
from Phillip crunken to Phillip sober.” This timely sally sav- 
ed her life. 

Cicero, seeing his son-in-law, who was very short, witha 
very long sword at his side, said, “ Who has fastened my son-in- 
taw to this sword 2” 

Reproof is best conveyed in the fewest words. Alexander 
the Great, demanding of the Grecians that they should pay him 
divine honors, the Lacedemonians replied, “If Alexander wish- 
es to be a God, let him be a God.” 

“Tts an ill wind that blows no one any good.” Phillip, king 
of Macedon, was much abused by the Athenian orators. But 
he often said, that he was greatly obliged to them, as they ex- 
posed every day his faults,andhe was enabled the more readily 
to perceive and cure them. 

There is therefore a great advantage in taking crosses cooly, 
and deriving from them all the good we can, as the following 
anecdote of Sucrates tends to show. His wife Xanthippe, was 
notorious for her quarrelling and scolding propensities, which 
trial, her philosophic husband bore meekly. A friend asked 
him why he did not turn the woman out of doors immediately. 
“ Her presence,” said he, “is advantageous; as accustomed to 
abuse at home, I can the better bear it abroad.” 

“ He that ruleth his own spirit, is greater than he that taketh a 
city.” A Grecian philosopher, returning from a journey, and 
seeing his fields neglected and barren, said to his servant, “I 
would punish thee severely, were Inot angry.” 

Many illustrious men in ancient times, were of obscure paren- 
tage. Socrates, was the son of a fish-vender. Euripides, the 
tragic poet, was the son of an olive seller. Homer, was a blind 
beggar. Demosthenes, the most eloquent orator of ancient 
times, was the son of a pedlar. 

















HEAVEN WILL BLESS US. 

There was once two little boys engaged in their pleasant 
sports, when the following conversation occurred. 

Said Jonathan, “We must be good children, and Heaven will 
bless us.” 

“ Yes,” replied Austin, “ But we must keep the Commandments.” 

Said Jonathan, “I do not wish to keep the Commandments.” 

Reflections.—It is natural for all children to desire happiness. 
They wish “ Heaven to bless them,” without seeking in the right 
way. In keeping God’s Commandments there is great reward. 
If Jonathan understood clearly, this great truth, he would have 
connected the blessing with keeping the whole law. Are there 
not some readers of the Companion, who will seek for happiness 





by loving the Lord with all the sou!, mind and strength, and 
his neighbor as himself. “The law of the Lord is perfect, con- 
verting the soul.” The testimonies of the Lord are sure, mak- 
ing wise the simple.” Yours, : c. 
SESE 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Estelle.” The Biographical Sketches of this Correspon- 
dent, will be published in the first Nos. of the next Volume, if 
the series can be continued. 

Several other communications will appear soon. 











Variety. 
BETTER THAN GOLD. 


I dare say, my dear children, you all hear a great deal said 
about gold, and California. Some of you have friends, or neigh- 
bors who are going to that distant country, to dig the earth and 
wash it, to find gold. Have you looked for California on the 
map? Ifnot, getone now; or when you go to school, look at 
onethere. You must take the map of North America, and you 
will easily find California in the western part, directly upon the 
Pacific Ocean. Just see how far people will go for gold. It is 
seventeen thousand miles by sea, from New York to California. 
It is about three thousand miles, the shortest way you could 
find across the country. It takes from two and a half to five 
months to make the journey. : 

Still, [have no doubt some of you, boys especially, are wish- 
ing you were old enough to go. Gold isa very good thing, if 
wisely used. You see, at any rate, how much men value it, to 
be willing to leave their friends and home, to travel such a dis- 
tance, and then suffer much inconvenience, for the sake of ob- 
taining it. But doyou know, that if you wish, you can have 
something much more valuable than gold; and that, too, without, 
being obliged to goaway from home? 

I heard the other day ofa little girl, who, while some of the 
family were talking abeut gold and California, turned round to 
her mother, and said, * That makes me think of my text, ‘ How 
much better is it to get wisdom than gold.’” 

True wisdom is better than gold. Why? Let me tell you. 
True wisdom is to repent of sin, and trust in Jesus Christ. 
True wisdom is to devote yourselves now, while you are young, 
to the-service of God. ‘Then may you hope to “ glorify God, and 
enjoy him forever” inheaven. Unless you have this wisdom, 
you can never hope to enter there ; and“ what shall it profit a 
man, ifhe gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” 

There are many other texts in the Bible, that tell us about 
gold, and whatis better than gold. Suppose that you look for them. 
The Bible is a mine which is well worth digging. May all of 
you * seek, and you shall find ” in it precious treasure, gold well 
refined, which cannot be taken from you. = [.4m. Messenger. 

——— 


WERE THEY ANSWERS TO PRAYER? 


‘He that observes providences shall have providences to ob- 
serve,’ is verified in the experience of thousands. With equal 
truth may it be said, that whoever looks for answers to prayer, 
shall have the answers, Answers are, with some Christians, 
more frequent than denials; nay, some prayers are answered 
“ while we are yet speaking.” I[t might be thus with all Chris- 
tians. The author believes that, in cases like the two fullow- 
ing, prayer is instantly and literally answered. Objections can- 
not be noticed. 

A believer in the efficacy of fervent prayer, had a son, who, 
from unavoidable intercourse with the profane, had learned to 
swear. The parent, on learning the sad fact, immediately call- 
ed the Jad to him to rebuke and remonstrate; but during the 
conversation, the boy remained impenitent and angry. On this, 
the father kneeling down in the presence of his sun, earnestly 
besought God to bring the child to a proper temper. Scarcely 
were a few intererrupted petitions offered, when the son burst- 
ing into loud sobs, and with atender voice, exclaimed, ‘ Father, 
futher, I will never swear again,’ 

Not long after, there was reason to fear this boy had been, 
or might be again ‘ overtaken in a fault.’ Hence, one evening, 
in much sorrow of heart, the parent sat alone in his parlor; and 
with the deep heavings of a soul struggling with ‘ groanings 
that cannot be uttered,” he offered mental prayer that God would 
defend the Jad and keep him penitent. At the moment, and 
in the midst, the door suddenly opened, and that dear boy—the 
subject of the prayer—rushing towards his father, seated ona 
sofa, and burying his-head in the father’s bosom, with a bitter 
ery, said, “ Oh, father, father, I have sworn again, andI am very 
sorry for it.”—Jb. 








oneen eres 
THE LOST CHILD. 


One day a shepherd in Scotland took his little boy with him 
as well as liis dog. Thechild was only three yearsold. The 
father left him alone while he looked after some sheep, when 
suddenly a thick fog came on. The poor man could not find 
his child; he hoped he had gone home, but when he inquired, 
he found his wife had not seen him. Both father and mother 
searched round, but no child was seen. Next morning they 
gave their dog a piece of bread for breakfast as usual. As soon 
as the dog received it, he ran off with it very quickly. The 
next day the dog did so again. On the third day, the shepherd 
thought, ‘1 will go and see what the dog does with his bread.’ 
He followed him down many a difficult path, till at last he came 
to a steep waterfall. The shepherd, stepping from crag to crag, 
crossed the roaring stream. On the other side, in a little hole 
in the rocks, sat a little boy, eating a piece of bread, while the 
dog lay beside him watching his young master with love and 
pleasure in his looks. O, how much delighted was the shep- 
herd to find his child! The poor dog had gone without his 
breakfast for two days. The little boy had been afraid of cros- 
sing the stream, and had not known how to get home. He 
would have been starved, had it not been for the faithful dog. 15. 

—_—_—_—_ 


TOM PAINE REFUTED BY THE “SWEARER’S PRAYER.” 


How great has been the influence of the little tract called the 
Swearer’s Prayer. Its pungent thoughts, like barbed arrows, 
have pierced the hearts of many hardened sinners, who in their 
abandonment and profligacy, have seemed almost beyond the 
reach of hope. A colporteur in Alabama, relates another strik- 
ing instance, where, by the blessing of God, it was powerful to 
the pulling down of “strong holds.” A profane swearer and 
infide! was engagedin reading Tom Paine, when a lady put this 
tract into his favorite book. He read it, and seemed horror- 
struck at his situation. He closed the Age of Reason, and be- 





ganto pray in earnest. Before long his prayers were answer- 
ed, and he rejoiced in a crucified Redeemer.—Ib. 
2 


BOOK BURNING FRUITLESS. 

Some two or three years ago, two colporteurs circulated books 
in a Catholic community in Michigan, which were gathered up 
by the priest and burned. A colporteur recently visited them 
again, and to his surprise, found a strong disposition to read the 
books. Many purchased, and others would have done go if they 
had the money. They declared the priest should burn no more 
of their books. Many of the young people had read the books 
had become much interested in them, before the priest burnt 
them. They were anxious to become of age, that they might 
be free from the control of the priest.—Jb. 


Poetry. 
A RETURNED MISSIONARY. 


Several years ago, an English gentleman and his wife arrived 
in Boston, from India. He was a Missionary sent out by the 
London Missionary Society—she was very sick with a consump- 
tion, and was advised by her Physician to return to England, 
She lingered several weeks at the house ofa Christian stranger, 
where she was invited, and where she died. During this time, 
her husband, the (Rev. Wm. Sutton,) attended a number of 
meetings in Boston, where many Christians became much in- 
terested in him. He wrote two Hymns, which he set to Music, 
and had them printed on cards. A copy of each of these Hymns 
has recently been handed to the Editor of the Companion. ‘One 
we published last week, and the other is as fullows:-— 


THE MACEDONIAN CRY. 
Arr, “ Scotts Wha Hae.”—Words by Wm. Sutton. 
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Hark! what cry arrests my ear, 

Hark! what accents of despair, 

Tis the heathen’s dying prayer, 

Friends of Jesus hear. 

Men of God, to you we cry, 

Rest on you our tearful eye, 

Help us, Christians, or we die, 
Die in dark despair. 


Hasten, Christians, haste to save, 

O'er the land, and o’er the wave, 

Dangers, death and distance brave, 
Hark! for help they call. 

Afric bends her suppliant knee, 

Asia spreads her hands to thee, 

Hark ! they urge the heaven born plea, 
Jesus died for all. 


Haste then, spread the Saviour’s name, 
Snatch the firebrands from the flame, 
Deck his glorious diadem 
With their ransomed souls. 
See! the pagan Altars fall, 
See! the Saviour reigns o’er all. 
Crown him! crown him! Lord ofall, 
Echoes round the Pole. 





POEM, BY A BLIND GIRL. 


Speak not harshly when reproving 
Those from duty’s path who stray ; 

If we would reclaim the erring, 
Kindness should each accent sway. 


Speak not harshly to the Way ward— 
Win their confidence, their love; 
They will feel how pure the motive 
That hath led us to reprove. 
Speak not harshly to the Felon— 
Though like adamant his heart; 
‘ Touch one cord of fond affection, 
And the scalding tear will start. 
Speak not harshly to the Stranger, 
Though he come in humble guise; 
Think how slight a thing will hindle 
Gladness in a stranger's eyes. 
Speak not harshly to the Orphan— 
They have borne enough of care ; 
If in anger we reprove them, 
It may drive them to despair. 
Speak not harshly, was the precept 
Which to man the Saviour taught; 
May that precept ever guide us— 
Gentle words will cost us nought! 
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